DOWNTOWN  BROOKLYN 
.A  RECONNAISSANCE 


ANNUAL  REPORT,  DOWNTOWN  BROOKLYN  DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE,  INC. 


A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  BE. 


Pleasant  residential  neighborhoods,  a  thriving  retail  complex 
and  a  burgeoning  education  industry  are  among  the  elements 
that  make  Downtown  Brooklyn  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
promising  of  urban  centers. 


THAT  COULD  BE  BETTER 


Problems  there  are,  however— blight,  vacant  buildings,  litter, 
much  under-utilized  land.  There's  work  to  be  done  at  every  hand. 
To  the  accomplishment  of  that  work,  this  report  and  the 
organization  that  publishes  it  are  dedicated. 


FOREWORD 


If  Brooklyn  were  a  separate  city,  as  its 
partisans  sometimes  advocate,  it  would 
be  the  third  most  populous  city  in  the 
United  States.  And,  they  might  add,  if 
Downtown  Brooklyn  were  located 
anywhere  but  in  the  shadow  of 
commercially  gargantuan  Manhattan,  it 
would  be  nationally  recognized  as  a 
significant  center  of  commerce,  culture 
and  other  urban  functions. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  Brooklyn  will 
secede  or  that  its  downtown  heart  will 
be  transplanted.  Rather,  Downtown 
Brooklyn  must  be  studied  and  understood 
as  it  is,  within  the  context  of  the  earth's 
most  complex  urban  region. 

The  business  and  civic  leaders  who 
formed  the  Downtown  Brooklyn 
Development  Committee  at  the  beginning 
of  1968  did  so  because  no  other  agency, 
public  or  private,  was  able  to  commit 
adequate  time  or  money  to  the 
study-and-planning  task  that  was  clearly 
overdue.  In  the  crisis-ridden  city  and 
region,  there  are  many  areas  with 
problems  more  severe  than  those  of 
Downtown  Brooklyn,  and  available 
planning  resources  are  spread  too  thin. 

Through  its  staff  and  with  the  close 
cooperation  of  the  City  Planning 
Department  and  many  other  agencies 
listed  on  page  36,  the  Downtown  Brooklyn 
Development  Committee  in  1968 
conducted  a  reconnaissance  of  its  area. 
This  report  presents  and  illustrates  the 
principal  strengths  that  emerged,  and 
the  several  most  conspicuous  problems 
that  need  to  be  overcome  in  planning 
for  the  future. 

The  reconnaissance  established  that 


Downtown  Brooklyn  has  great  vigor  in 
several  respects  . . . 

Its  retailing  activity  is  strong  and 
growing  substantially  every  year— at  a 
time  when  many  downtowns  are 
experiencing  a  decline  in  this  vital 
function. 

Its  institutions  are  expanding  rapidly 
in  their  facilities  and  numbers  of  people 
served.  Especially  in  higher  education, 
which  has  been  called  the  nation's 
greatest  growth  industry,  Downtown 
Brooklyn  has  few  equals. 

An  attractive  and  still  expanding  Civic 
Center  has  been  created  by  an  extensive 
redevelopment  program.  Public  agencies 
concentrated  in  the  Center  provide  nearly 
30,000  jobs,  or  about  1 7  percent  of  all  of 
the  employment  opportunities  available 
in  Downtown  Brooklyn. 

It  is  in  the  largely  residential 
communities  surrounding  the  central 
business  district  itself  however,  that  the 
most  dramatic  and  somewhat  unexpected 
changes  are  occuring  at  this  time.  A  half 
dozen  neighborhoods  that  had  been 
steadily  deteriorating  as  recently  as  1965 
are  now  being  rehabilitated.  Thousands 
of  sturdy  "brownstones"  (the  term  has 
come  to  apply  to  any  row-house 
regardless  of  its  facade  material)  have 
been  purchased  and  restored  by  young, 
middle-income  families  in  just  the  past 
few  years.  And  this  is  happening  without 
much  governmental  or  institutional 
encouragement.  The  movement,  fueled 
by  the  spiraling  rent  levels  in  apartments 
suitable  for  young  families,  is 
spontaneous.  Its  result  is  that— where 
downtown  areas  of  most  cities  are 


surrounded  by  slums— the  ring  of 
brownstone  neighborhoods  around 
Brooklyn's  downtown  shows  every 
promise  of  becoming  one  of  New  York's 
best  residential  areas  within  a  very  short 
time. 

Professionals  of  the  City  Planning 
Department  have  observed  that  there 
are  three  ways  of  "looking"  at  Downtown 
Brooklyn— and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  all  three  in  planning  forthe 
future: 

1.  Forthe  people  who  live  in  or  near 
this  promising  center,  it  is  a  community 
unto  itself,  with  fine  housing,  growing 
employment  opportunities,  strong 
cultural  and  educational  institutions,  a 
great  variety  of  shops  and  unsurpassed 
transportation  facilities  for  reaching  most 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  city. 

2.  Forthe  people  of  the  dozens  of 
other  neighborhoods  in  Brooklyn, 
Downtown  Brooklyn  is  their  "capital"— 
headquarters  of  government  and 
commerce. 

3.  For  those  with  large-scale  planning 
responsibilities,  Downtown  Brooklyn  is 
in  potential  an  extension  of  the  central 
business  district  or  "core"  of  the  total 
region,  traditionally  thought  of  as 
Manhattan  south  of  Central  Park.  Its 
proximity  to  lower  Manhattan  and  its 
transportation  excellence  suggest  that 
Downtown  Brooklyn  could  experience, 
in  the  near  future,  development 
activities  similar  to  those  that  have 
changed  the  face  of  much  of  its  sister 
borough  in  the  past  20  years. 

January,  1969 


This  1968  aerial  photograph  shows  approximately 
180  square  miles  of  the  New  York  metropolitan 
region,  the  most  densely  developed  and  functionally 
complex  area  of  the  nation.  At  its  heart, 
geographically,  is  Downtown  Brooklyn— highlighted 
in  the  photo.  By  subway  or  automobile,  this  part 
of  the  city's  most  populous  borough  is  but  five 
minutes  from  the  financial  capital  of  the  world 
in  lower  Manhattan. 
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THE  STUDY  AREA 

The  Downtown  Brooklyn  Development 
Committee's  general  area  of  concern 
represents  nearly  1 0  percent  of  Brooklyn's 
total  land  area.  Prospect  Park,  the 
Gowanus  Canal  and  the  Brooklyn  Navy 


Yard  establish  the  periphery  of  the 
study  area.  Most  of  the  land  in  the 
original  town  of  Breukelen,  established  in 
1657,  is  included.  About  250,000  people 
live  in  these  seven  square  miles. 


THE  PLANNING  AREA 


The  Committee's  actual  planning  efforts  are  concentrated 

at  this  time  in  the  central  business  district  itself,  an  area  of  less 

than  a  square  mile,  with  Clinton  Street  on  the  west, 

Tillary  Street  on  the  north,  Atlantic  Avenue  on  the  south, 

Ashland  Place  and  Ft.  Greene  Place  on  the  east.  Retailing  is 

concentrated  on  Fulton  Street,  government  functions 

in  the  western  part  of  the  area,  universities  and  other  institutions 

in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts.  A  portion  of  the 

Atlantic  Terminal  Urban  Renewal  Project  area  is  at  the 

southeast  corner  of  this  map. 
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1967  sales  volume  totals  for  department  stores  and  leading  specialty 
stores  in  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn  and  the  two  leading  shopping  areas  of 
comparable  size  in  Manhattan. 


RETAILING:  AN  UPTREND 

On  a  typical  day,  in  any  season  of  the  year,  more  than  200,000 
shoppers  surge  up  and  down  a  six-block  section  of  Fulton  Street 
and  the  sidestreets  of  Brooklyn's  central  business  district.  In  1968, 
they  spent  a  total  of  more  than  $300  million  in  some  600  retail 
establishments. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  reported  that  retail  sales  increased  by 
seven  percent  in  this  part  of  Brooklyn  in  the  five  years  from  1958 
to  1963,  a  period  in  which  sales  declined  in  many  downtown 
areas.  Although  comprehensive  figures  are  not  available  for  later 
years,  individual  Downtown  Brooklyn  merchants  have  indicated 
that  recent  gains  are  even  more  substantial. 

Over  60  percent  of  the  total  volume  is  accounted  for  by  four 
major  stores:  Abraham  and  Straus  (third  largest  department  store 
in  the  nation),  Martin's,  Mays  and  E.  J.  Korvette.  For  the  first  three 
of  these,  the  Downtown  Brooklyn  store  is  the  headquarters  of  a 
multi-store  chain. 

Three  factors,  in  addition  to  the  resourcefulness  of  the  merchants 
themselves,  appear  to  be  responsible  for  the  continuing  success 
of  Downtown  Brooklyn  as  the  New  York  area's  second  most 
productive  retailing  center: 

Transportation— Because  of  a  concentration  of  subway  and  bus 
facilities  as  great  as  any  in  the  city,  shoppers  can  and  do  come 
from  all  parts  of  Brooklyn  and,  in  lesser  numbers,  from  all  other 
boroughs.  An  estimated  80  percent  of  Fulton  Street  volume  is 
provided  by  Brooklyn's  2,600,000  residents;  10  percent  of  the 
dollars  come  from  Queens  residents,  the  balance  from  elsewhere 
in  the  city  and  Long  Island. 

Compactness— Any  of  the  four  principal  stores  on  Fulton  Street 
is  less  than  1 ,000  feet  from  the  others.  A  ten-minute  walk,  or  less, 
from  any  of  a  dozen  subway  stations  allows  the  shopper  to  take 
in  every  type  of  store. 

Variety— Downtown  Brooklyn  offers  the  full  range  of  goods  and 
services  associated  with  any  downtown,  as  well  as  some  that  are 
rather  rare.  There  is  one  grouping,  for  example,  of  Near  Eastern 
gift  shops,  bakeries  and  restaurants— principally  Syrian  and 
Lebanese— near  Court  and  Atlantic.  The  new  phenomenon  of 
"soul  food"  restaurants  is  catching  on;  two  opened  in  1968.  There 
are  12  different  stores  offering  electronic  equipment,  several  new 
boutiques  with  exotica  from  all  over  the  world,  37  shoe  stores, 
four  pawn  shops  and  one  lumber  dealer. 


overno 
Island 


1-  BROOKLYN  BUSINESS  LIBRARY 

2-  ST.  FRANCIS  COLLEGE 

3-  PACKER  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

4-  LONG  ISLAND  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL 

5-  BROOKLYN  LAW  SCHOOL 

6-  ST.  JOHN'S  UNIVERSITY 

7-  BROOKLYN  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

8-  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

9-  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 
OF  BROOKLYN 

10—  LONG  ISLAND  UNIVERSITY 

11—  BROOKLYN  HOSPITAL 

12—  CUMBERLAND  HOSPITAL 

13—  PRATT  INSTITUTE 

14—  BROOKLYN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

15—  BARUCH  COLLEGE  (PROPOSED) 

16—  BROOKLYN  CENTRAL  LIBRARY 

17—  BROOKLYN  MUSEUM 

18—  BROOKLYN  BOTANIC  GARDEN 
.  PLANNING  AREA 
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CULTURE,  EDUCATION, 
HEALTH  CARE: 
THE  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
DOWNTOWN  BROOKLYN 


"The  old  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music 
isn't  what  it  used  to  be,"  proclaimed  a 
New  York  Times  article  recently  in 
summarizing  the  renaissance  that  has 
made  the  Academy  one  of  the  city's 
foremost  cultural  attractions.  "In  the  past 
six  months,  the  crusty  1 10-year-old 
Academy  has  stripped  itself  of  its 
19th-century  image  and,  with 
unaccustomed  abandon,  embraced 
the  avant-garde." 

In  spite  of  its  location  in  one  of 
Downtown  Brooklyn's  most  run-down 
areas,  the  Academy  of  Music  in  1968 
attracted  both  standing-room-only 
audiences  and  critical  acclaim  for  its 
programs  in  music,  drama  and  dance. 
With  much  of  the  area  around  it  soon  to 
be  redeveloped  in  the  Atlantic  Terminal 
Urban  Renewal  Project,  the  Academy's 
progress  seems  certain  to  continue. 

The  Academy  is  one  component  of 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  &  Sciences, 
which  also  includes  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  and 
the  Brooklyn  Children's  Museum, 
all  highly  regarded  in  theirfields  and 
growing  vigorously. 

The  Brooklyn  Public  Library  system— 
with  46  branches  and  over  10  million 
annual  transactions— is  another  strong 
part  of  the  Borough's  institutional  base. 
The  main  library  is  at  Grand  Army 
Plaza,  near  the  downtown  center,  and 
a  special  branch  in  the  Civic  Center 
area  is  one  of  the  nation's  most 


complete  business  libraries. 

Two  important  hospitals  are  on  the 
periphery  of  the  central  business  district. 
Both  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital 
and  the  Brooklyn-Cumberland  Medical 
Center  have  immediate  expansion 
programs  of  large  scale. 

The  number  and  size  of  educational 
institutions  make  it  clear  that  Downtown 
Brooklyn  is  in  the  forefront  of  this 
explosively  growing  field.  Six  institutions 
of  higher  learning  within  walking  distance 
of  Fulton  Street  stores  have  a  total 
of  some  35,000  students:  Long  Island 
University,  the  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Brooklyn,  St.  John's  University- 
Brooklyn  Center,  St.  Francis  College, 
Brooklyn  Law  School,  and  the  city's  first 
and  largest  Community  College.  Nearby 
also  are  Pratt  Institute,  St.  Joseph's 
College  for  Women  and  a  branch  of 
Kingsborough  Community  College. 

A  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Terminal 
Urban  Renewal  Project  area  has  been 
designated  for  a  new  campus  of  the 
Bernard  Baruch  College  of  the  City 
University  system. 

Within  the  study  area  as  defined  on 
page  6,  there  are  34  public  schools, 
kindergarten  through  high  school,  with 
nearly  45,000  students  this  year.  And 
another  25,000  students  attend  some  60 
private  academic  or  vocational  training 
institutions,  the  latter  offering  specialties 
as  disparate  as  beauty  culture  and 
computer  technology. 


THE  BROOKLYN 
CIVIC  CENTER 


An  investment  of  nearly  $300  million  by  public 
agencies  since  World  War  II  has  created  a 
pleasant  environment  for  the  government 
employees  headquartered  in  Brooklyn's  Civic 
Center,  which  encompasses  a  major  portion  of 
the  downtown  area. 

Several  of  the  buildings  are  old,  and  two  are 
officially  designated  as  landmarks:  Borough  Hall, 
originally  the  City  Hall  of  Brooklyn,  completed  in 
1 851 ;  and  the  Brooklyn  Central  Post  Office, 
completed  in  1891  and  extended  in  1933. 

In  the  redevelopment  process,  an  elevated  rail 
structure  was  demolished,  together  with  many 
acres  of  blighted  buildings.  Today,  instead, 
landscaped  open  spaces  link  public  buildings  in 
a  center  more  than  half  a  mile  long.  Nor  is  the 
process  completed.  Among  several  expansion 
projects,  a  new  Surrogates  Court  building  is 
planned  for  the  entire  block  bounded  by  Boerum, 
Livingston,  Smith  and  Schermerhorn. 

Between  1950  and  1968,  according  to  city 
officials,  the  city  built  a  total  of  723,000  square 
feet  of  new  office  space  in  the  Civic  Center;  state 
and  federal  agencies  added  another  542,200 
square  feet. 

Nearly  30,000  workers  are  employed  by  the 
borough,  city,  state  and  federal  agencies  in  the 
Civic  Center.  Two  of  the  largest,  in  numbers  of 
employees,  are  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Transit  Authority,  both  of  whose  city-wide 
headquarters  are  in  the  Center. 


J  L 
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1-  WAR  MEMORIAL 

2-  FEDERAL  BUILDING 

3-  POST  OFFICE 

4-  SUPREME  COURT,  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

5-  BOROUGH  HALL 

6-  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING 

7-  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

8-  DOMESTIC  RELATIONS  CENTER 

9-  WELFARE  CENTER 

10-  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY  HEADQUARTERS 

11—  MAGISTRATES  COURT 

12—  BROOKLYN  CENTRAL  COURT 

13-  CITY  PRISON  AND  REMAND  SHELTER 
LANDSCAPED  AREAS 
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EMPLOYMENT  IN 
THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 


In  common  with  most  of  the  other  mature  urban 
areas,  Downtown  Brooklyn's  private  economy  has 
been  disappointing  in  recent  years.  Manufacturers 
have  found  it  necessary  to  move  to  suburban  or 
rural  locations  in  order  to  obtain  needed  space  for 
expansion.  While  shipping  volume  has  remained 
high  (with  5.000  ships  a  year,  the  Brooklyn  waterfront 
is  the  nation's  busiest),  technological  advances 
have  gradually  decreased  the  number  of  jobs  related 
to  it.  Moreover,  private  office  development—  the 
booming  sector  that  has  allowed  many  downtown 
areas  to  offset  losses  in  industrial  employment— has 
failed  to  materialize  on  any  majorscale  in 
Downtown  Brooklyn. 

Even  so,  there  are  approximately  136,000  private- 
sector  jobs  in  the  study  area  as  shown  on  page  6. 
and  an  increase  of  about  6  percent  by  1985  is 
predicted  by  economists.  (The  forecast  does  not 
considerthe  possible  impact  of  special  planning 
activities  now  underway.)  An  estimated  40,000  are 
private  office  jobs,  largely  concentrated  in  the  13 
office  buildings  of  Downtown  Brooklyn  that  are  10 
stories  or  more  in  height. 

Over  2,000  workers  are  employed  by  commercial 
banks  and  savings  institutions— 10  of  which  have 
branches  on  a  single  block  of  Montague  Street,  a 
portion  of  which  is  shown  in  the  photograph  on  the 
opposite  page.  Some  460  law  firms,  mostly  on  Court 
Street  near  the  Civic  Center,  employ  over  1 ,000 
people. 

Manufacturing  industries  account  for  45,000  of 
the  jobs  in  the  study  area,  and  services,  including 
retailing,  provide  some  25,000. 


NEIGHBORHOODS 
IN  TRANSITION 

"Fifteen  years  ago  you  wouldn't  have 
bet  a  nickel  on  this  place,"  a  city  official 
said  recently  of  Brooklyn  Heights,  "and 
now  it's  hard  to  find  a  house  for  less  than 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

Brooklyn  Heights  is  a  phenomenon. 
Developed  in  the  early  19th  century  as 
"the  nation's  first  suburb,"  the  compact 
community  remained  for  100  years  the 
prestigious  place-to-be  for  wealthy  Wall 
Street  executives,  many  of  whom  could 
see  their  offices  from  their  homes  across 
the  East  River.  Then  it  began  to  decline. 
Mansions  were  chopped  up  into  smaller 
and  smaller  apartments.  Some  became 
rooming  houses  to  accommodate 
servicemen  and  workers  from  the 
war-swollen  Navy  Yard  and  other  nearby 
industries.  Slum  status  seemed  certain 
until  the  '50's. 

It  was  perhaps  the  view  that  saved  it— 
for  the  view  of  lower  Manhattan  from 
the  Heights,  enhanced  by  the  construction 
of  an  esplanade  over  the  Brooklyn- 
Queens  Expressway,  is  spectacular. 
Or  perhaps  it  was  the  rare  distinction  of 
much  of  the  architecture  along  the 
narrow,  quiet  streets.  (Recently  the 
entire  area  was  designated  as  a  national 
landmark.)  Whatever  the  basic 
reason,  the  Heights  area  has  been  almost 
totally  restored.  And  the  pioneers  who 
started  it  all,  those  who  bought  and 
rehabilitated  the  first  brownstones,  have 
been  rewarded  with  five-fold  increases 
in  the  worth  of  their  properties. 

The  movement  has  spread  now  to 
five  other  neighborhoods,  indicated  by 
the  map.  One-third  of  the  houses  in 
Boerum  Hill  have  been  rehabilitated. 
In  Park  Slope,  a  recent  "house  tour" 
brought  out  700  potential  brownstone 
purchasers  in  one  day,  mostly  young 
families. 

The  Ft.  Greene-Clinton  Hill  area- 
including  the  typical  "opportunity  block" 
pictured  above— is  at  an  earlier  stage, 
but  its  pioneers  are  betting  that  the 
rehabilitation  fever  will  spread  across 
the  entire  neighborhood.  If  it  does,  that 
block  will  in  a  few  years  resemble  the 
Brooklyn  Heights  and  Park  Slope  scenes 
at  left. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
RESOURCES 

Easily  Downtown  Brooklyn's  greatest  asset  is  its 
extraordinary  concentration  of  public  transportation 
facilities.  Every  major  subway  line  in  the  city  traverses  the 
heart  of  the  central  business  district,  placing  this  area 
within  easier  commuting  range  of  more  people  than  any 
other  part  of  the  metropolis.  A  score  of  bus  routes 
converge  on  Downtown  Brooklyn  also,  complementing 
the  rail  network  and  in  fact  bringing  an  even  larger 
number  of  shoppers  and  workers. 

Of  the  500,000  people  who  come  to  Downtown 
Brooklyn  in  an  average  weekday,  transportation  officials 
estimate  that  slightly  more  than  50  percent  arrive  by  bus 
and  about  35  percent  by  rail.  For  the  subway  strap-hangers 
who  might  insist  that  their  trains  are  more  congested  than 
these  figures  indicate,  there's  a  ready  explanation:  As 
many  people  go  through  Downtown  Brooklyn  every  day, 
commuting  by  subway  between  Manhattan  and  the 
outlying  sections  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  as  go  to 
Downtown  Brooklyn. 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  pedestrians  in  the  area  arrive  by 
means  otherthan  public  transportation.  A  significant 


number,  over  10,000,  are  workers  who  live  in  the  rapidly 
improving  neighborhoods  immediately  surrounding  the 
business  area  and  who  walk  to  work.  Others  are  shoppers 
who  walk  from  their  homes.  Still  others  arrive  in  the 
92,000  automobiles  and  other  private  vehicles  that  daily 
are  driven  to  orthrough  Downtown  Brooklyn,  according 
to  the  city  Traffic  Department. 

With  over  8,000  legal  parking  spaces  available  in  the 
planning  area,  many  of  which  accommodate  more  than 
one  vehicle  in  the  course  of  a  day,  1 968  studies  indicated 
no  serious  general  parking  shortage,  although  there  are 
severe  problems  in  certain  areas.  However,  planners 
see  a  problem  in  the  fact  that  only  1 ,800  spaces  are 
provided  in  parking  structures;  more  than  half  of  the  total 
spaces  are  in  parking  lots,  taking  up  nearly  ten  percent  of 
the  total  land  in  the  planning  area.  Two  new  municipal 
parking  structures  are  planned— at  Court  and  Atlantic, 
and  at  Livingston  and  Bond.  And  city  agencies  have 
suggested  that  any  future  development  of  office  buildings, 
housing  or  other  structures  on  presently  under-utilized 
land  should  include  additional  parking  facilities. 
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THE  BROOKLYN 
WORK  FORCE 


Among  all  of  the  counties  in  the  United  States, 
Brooklyn  (Kings  County)  ranks  fourth  in  terms  of  the 
gross  value  added  in  manufacture.  Incredibly,  there 
are  7.300  factories  in  Brooklyn's  85  square  miles— 
along  with  six  square  miles  of  parks,  the  homes  for 
more  than  2.600.000  people  and  their  institutions. 

There  must  be  a  reason  why  so  many  manufacturing 
firms  would  locate  over  the  centuries  in  such  congested 
circumstances.  And  there  is:  Brooklyn  historically  has 
been  known  for  its  virtually  inexhaustible  labor  market. 
Wave  after  wave  of  immigration  brought  ambitious, 
frequently  skilled  workers  to  the  borough  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

As  blue-collar  jobs  dwindled  in  recentyears  and 
educational  opportunities  expanded,  increasing 
numbers  of  Brooklynites  made  the  transition  to 
white-collar  work.  In  1965.  according  to  studies  by  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  there  were  one  million 
Brooklyn  residents  holding  one  or  more  jobs.  Only 
about  one-third  were  in  manufacturing,  about  one-half 
in  office  jobs  or  other  white-collar  pursuits. 

In  its  Second  Regional  Plan,  the  Regional  Plan 
Association  suggests  that  Downtown  Brooklyn  and  a 
number  of  other  areas  be  intensively  developed  by  the 
year  2000  as  "metropolitan  centers."  In  such  centers, 
the  Association  says,  among  other  things,  there  should 
be  sharply  accelerated  development  of  office  space  to 
absorb  a  major  share  of  the  anticipated  1 .4  million  new 
office  jobs  that  will  be  created  in  a  little  more  than 
three  decades.  One  of  the  reasons  that  Downtown 
Brooklyn  is  often  mentioned  as  the  most  promising  of 
such  possible  centers  is  that  it  has  an  "excess"  of 
transportation  capacity.  It  could  have  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  jobs  with  little,  if  any,  public  investment 
required  for  new  subways  and  like  facilities— where  the 
projected  increase  in  jobs  in  Manhattan  is  expected  to 
require  a  public  transportation  investment  of  $2,500 
per  worker. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  workers  already  exist.  In 
fact,  Brooklyn  every  day  exports  450.000  workers.  More 
than  300.000  of  them  are  white-collar  workers  traveling 
through  Downtown  Brooklyn  on  their  way  to  work. 


AN  URBAN  PLACE 


Downtown  Brooklyn  is  intensely  urban  in 
many  of  its  parts.  Great  crowds  bustle 
through  its  streets,  intently  studying  shop 
windows,  dropping  chewing  gum  wrappers 
by  the  ton,  dodging  delivery  trucks. 

But  as  any  successful  urban  place  must, 
this  place  also  provides  an  occasional 
idyllic  surprise. 

Just  as  the  upper  floors  of  Denver  offer 
a  magnificent  view  of  mountains,  the 
esplanade  in  Brooklyn  Heights  (opposite) 
looks  toward  the  preeminent  man-made 
mountain  range,  lower  Manhattan.  Moreover, 
these  mountains  light  up  at  night— and 
there's  constant  activity  to  watch  on  the 
river.  That  same  esplanade,  all  five  blocks 
of  it,  becomes  an  art  gallery  several  times 
a  year,  as  shown  in  the  lower  photo  at  right. 

In  the  Boerum  Hill  neighborhood,  most 
structures  date  from  the  19th  Century,  but 
the  contemporary  play  facilities  of  a 
vest-pocket  park  (at  right  above)  are  a 
conspicuous  exception.  The  park,  sponsored 
by  the  community,  was  dedicated  in  1968. 
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There  is  great  variety  in  the  sights  and  activities  of  Brooklyn's 
downtown.  The  photographs  on  the  opposite  page  illustrate  just  a  few. 

Upper  left— The  Federal  office  building,  as  seen  from  a  park  area  in 
the  Civic  Center. 

Upper  right— Local  artists  preparing  to  exhibit  their  own  works  in  the 
new  Community  Gallery  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 

Lower  left— Three  of  the  more  than  5,000  ships  that  annually  dock  at  the 
Brooklyn  waterfront  with  31/2  million  tons  of  cargo.  (Fully  15  percent  of 
the  Borough's  economic  activity  is  port-related.) 

Lower  right— Trees  not  only  grow  in  Brooklyn,  but  these,  in  effect, 
grow  right  in  the  middle  of  Fulton  Street.  A  small  sitting  area  with 
trees-in-tubs  has  been  established  in  the  heart  of  the  retail  area.  It's 
even  heated  in  the  winter— by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  subway  tunnels 
under  the  streets  are  ventilated  in  the  area. 


THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE 

The  principal  deficiency  of  Downtown 
Brooklyn  is  simply  this:  Its  land  is  grossly 
under-utilized.  As  noted  earlier,  much  of 
the  land  in  the  planning  area  is  used  as 
parking  lots,  with  no  buildings  at  all. 

Where  there  are  buildings,  as  the  maps 
on  the  facing  page  attest,  the  great 
majority  are  either  very  small  or  rather 
old— or  both.  Not  shown  is  that  many 
buildings  are  also  seriously  deteriorated. 

The  pattern  of  under-utilization  is 
strongly  indicated  also  by  the  map 
above  summarizing  tax  valuation  data. 
Values  are  high,  for  example,  along 
Fulton  Street,  the  thriving  retail  center. 
A  few  hundred  feet  away— two  blocks- 
values  are  often  less  than  one-tenth  as 
high,  even  though  transportation 
facilities,  labor  supply  and  all  of  the 
other  characteristics  that  should  affect 
development  are  identical. 

Taking  Henry  Kaiser's  cue— that  "a 
problem  is  an  opportunity  in  work 
clothes"— the  Committee  and  the  City 
Planning  Department  are  studying  these 
and  other  facts  carefully.  Possible 
"opportunity  areas"  have  emerged,  and 
with  them  the  beginning  of  a  development 
plan  for  Downtown  Brooklyn. 
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MORE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE 


Most  of  the  very  old  cities  of  America  would  be 
rather  poor  contenders  in  any  urban  beauty  contest, 
and  Downtown  Brooklyn  is  not  one  of  the  exceptions. 

Architecture  in  the  central  business  district,  unlike 
some  nearby  residential  areas,  is  mediocre  at  best.  And 
much  of  what  might  by  now  have  been  interesting  has 
long  since  disappeared  behind  profoundly  unsuccessful 
"face-lifting." 

Litter  abounds,  on  the  sidewalks  and  in  vacant  lots 
alike.  A  banker  who  takes  a  daily  walk  just  for  the 
exercise  reports  that  he  frequently  has  seen  some  of 
the  same  trash  for  a  month  at  a  time. 

Street  plantings,  street  lighting  and  the  other 
paraphernalia  through  which  the  municipality 
substantially  affects  the  quality  of  an  environment,  are 
in  many  places  ugly,  inadequate  or  missing  altogether. 
The  streets  themselves,  and  the  sidewalks,  are  often 
pot-holed  or  crumbling,  and  always  drab. 

It  is  clear,  even  as  ideas  begin  to  take  shape  for 
all-new  development  in  some  of  the  most  deteriorated 
spots,  that  a  much  higher  level  of  housekeeping  and 
maintenance  must  be  urged  for  the  entire  area  among 
both  private  property  owners  and  city  departments. 


BARRIERS  TO 
BE  OVERCOME 


To  a  remarkable  degree,  at  least  by  day,  Downtown 
Brooklyn  is  a  community  of  pedestrians.  The  flow  of 
people,  walking  through  and  about  the  compact 
central  business  district— 500.000  a  day— is 
comparable  to  that  of  a  successful  World's  Fair. 

It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  the  core  of  the 
area  is  surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by  wide, 
hazardous  trafficways.  They  are  obvious  physical 
and  psychological  barriers  to  the  free  pedestrian 
movement  that  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

The  Civic  Center  and  Brooklyn  Heights  are 
sharply  separated  from  the  retail  core  by  Adams 
Street  (which  becomes  Boerum  Place  south  of  Fulton 
Street),  a  thoroughfare  designed  to  accommodate 
eight  lanes  of  traffic,  with  three  median  or  divider 
strips.  The  design  offers  a  considerable 
discouragement  to  the  pedestrian. 

Similarly,  Flatbush  Avenue  separates  the  core 
from  the  Long  Island  Railroad  terminal,  Long  Island 
University  and  other  important  functions  to  the  east, 
including  the  Atlantic  Terminal  redevelopment  area. 
Though  not  as  wide  as  Adams,  Flatbush  is  even  more 
hazardous  because  of  continuous  vehicular 
congestion. 

Tillary  Street  on  the  north  and  Atlantic  Avenue  on 
the  south  close  the  noose;  both  are  wide  and  busy, 
although  many  fewer  pedestrians  are  obliged  to 
cross  them. 

Staff  members  of  the  City  Planning  Department 
and  other  agencies  have  suggested  and  are  studying 
a  number  of  ideas  forsolving  this  problem.  One  of 
the  simplest— though  limited  in  the  number  of 
locations  where  it  is  likely  to  occur— is  that  of 
providing  pedestrian  walkways  across  the  barrier 
streets  wherever  extensive  new  development 
happens  to  take  place. 


PROJECTS  UNDERWAY 


The  work  in  which  the  Downtown  Brooklyn 
Development  Committee  is  engaged,  with  others, 
takes  place  against  a  backdrop  of  development 
projects  already  in  construction  or  final  design 
stages. 

A  total  of  some  85  separate  projects  in  the 
study  area  were  counted  at  the  beginning  of  1968 
by  the  Downtown  Brooklyn  Association,  out  of 
which  the  Committee  was  formed.  Those  of 
special  impact  are  indicated  on  the  map  at  right. 

The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  project— when  the  city 
acquires  the  Yard  from  the  federal  government, 
and  a  private  organization,  the  Commerce  Labor 
Industry  Corporation  of  Kings  (CLICK)  is  allowed 
to  proceed  with  its  development— will  have  great 
impact  on  the  employment  base  of  the  community. 
Some  20,000  jobs  are  expected  to  be  provided  by 
private  industries  seeking  locations  there. 

The  Cadman  Plaza  Urban  Renewal  Project  (left 
above)  includes  600  middle-income  housing  units 
in  two  completed  high-rise  buildings,  plus  18 
townhouses,  shops  and  a  cinema.  Two  additional 
high-rise  buildings  with  421  units  are  planned. 

The  Atlantic  Terminal  Urban  Renewal  Project, 
scheduled  to  go  into  the  execution  phase  in  early 
1969,  will  provide  2,400  units  of  new  housing,  as 
well  as  the  campus  for  the  Bernard  Baruch  College 
of  the  City  University,  a  new  high  school,  two 
office  buildings  and  rehabilitation  of  many 
existing  buildings.  It  is  expected  also  to  bring 
about  very  substantial  improvements  in  the 


facilities  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  and  the 
three  subway  lines  that  converge  at  that  point. 

The  Brooklyn  Meat  Market,  required  to  leave 
the  Ft.  Greene  area  because  of  the  Atlantic 
Terminal  project,  will  have  new  facilities  in  the 
area  between  the  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  Bridges 
unless  a  current  controversy  over  that  site 
designation  results  in  a  different  location. 
Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  controversy,  it 
has  triggered  widespread  interest  in  the  dramatic 
potential  for  development  offered  by  the  waterfront 
location. 

The  new  Brooklyn  Law  School  is  nearly 
completed  and  will  be  occupied  in  September, 
1969.  Long  Island  University,  St.  Francis  College, 
the  Brooklyn-Cumberland  Medical  Center, 
Long  Island  College  Hospital,  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Brooklyn  and  the  Brooklyn  Central 
YMCA  (which  has  not  yet  selected  a  site)  are 
among  the  other  institutions  mapping  further 
expansion  plans. 

Land  has  been  cleared  for  the  new  police-fire 
headquarters  and  one  of  the  two  planned  new 
parking  garages.  Design  work  has  started  on  the 
new  Surrogates  Court  building. 

These  and  all  of  the  other  projects  indicated 
came  into  being  without  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  Downtown  Brooklyn.  The  Committee  is 
confident  that  an  even  higher  level  of  activity  wili 
be  stimulated  by  the  planning  now  in  progress. 


1  BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD 

2  PROPOSED  MEAT  MARKET  SITE 

3  CADMAN  PLAZA  URBAN  RENEWAL  PROJECT 

4  POLICE-FIRE  STATION 

5  COMMODORE  JOHN  BARRY  PARK  POOL 

6  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  EXPANSION 

7  BROOKLYN  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE  EXPANSION 

8  LONG  ISLAND  UNIVERSITY  EXPANSION 

9  BARTON'S  CANDY  CORP.  EXPANSION 

10  BROOKLYN-CUMBERLAND 
MEDICAL  CENTER  EXPANSION 

11  ATLANTIC  TERMINAL  URBAN  RENEWAL  PROJECT 

12  PROPOSED  MUNICIPAL  PARKING  GARAGE 

13  PROPOSED  SURROGATES  COURT  BUILDING 

14  NEW  BROOKLYN  LAW  SCHOOL 

15  PROPOSED  MUNICIPAL  PARKING  GARAGE 

16  ST.  FRANCIS  COLLEGE  EXPANSION 

17  LONG  ISLAND  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL  EXPANSION 

18  SOUTH  BROOKLYN  WATERFRONT 
REDEVELOPMENT  PROJECT  STUDY  AREA 

PLANNING  AREA 


PLANNING  FOR 
PROGRESS 

At  the  outset  of  its  program,  the  Downtown  Brooklyn 
Development  Committee  agreed  that  its  central  purpose 
is  to  help  to  create  a  plan  for  the  orderly  and  coherent 
development  of  its  area  as  one  of  the  required  means  of 
stimulating  the  economy,  providing  job  opportunities, 
and  generally  enhancing  the  environment. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  first  requirement  for 
achieving  this  purpose  was  to  assemble  all  relevant  data 
and  to  generate  the  greatest  possible  concern  for  the 
area  among  all  of  the  public  agencies  and  private  groups 
who  ought  to  be  involved  in  the  planning.  These 
requirements  have  substantially  been  met  in  the  first  year 
—and  in  the  process  many  of  the  fundamentals  of  a 
worthwhile  plan  have  become  clear. 

Especially  obvious  are  the  possibilities  for  extensive 
new  development  or  rehabilitation  in  the  several 
generalized  "opportunity  areas"  indicated  by  the  map 
on  the  facing  page.  A  strong  thrust  toward  upgrading 
these  sections,  and  indeed  all  of  the  planning  area,  will 
be  given  by  successful  completion  of  the  Atlantic 
Terminal  project,  a  model  of  which  is  also  shown. 

The  information  that  has  been  assembled  and 
conclusions  drawn  from  it  were  discussed  in  an  all-day 
seminar  of  professionals  (two  of  whom  are  pictured)  from 
more  than  a  score  of  agencies  and  private  groups  in 
mid-October.  A  wide  range  of  development  ideas  resulted 
for  further  study. 

One  unanimous  conclusion  was  that  the  first  order  of 
business  should  be  a  thorough  and  objective  study  of 
the  actual  potential  for  office  development  in  Downtown 
Brooklyn.  Accordingly,  consultants  have  been  retained, 
a  study  is  in  progress  and  a  report  on  this  critical  issue 
will  be  available  by  mid-1969. 
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THE  BROOKLYN  HOSPITAL 

Is  Building  Toward  A  Healthier  Community 


THE.V„  BROOKLYN 
HOSPITAL  TO  IE 
COMPUTED  BY  1972. 
WILL  OFFER  MORE 
AND  BETTER  HEALTH  CARE 
FOR  ITS  PATIENTS 


RON  UNDERWAY: 
PHASE  I 
5  5  MILLION 
PATH0L06Y.  X  RAY.  FOOD 
SERVICE  (  SURGICAL 
FACILITIES 


COOPERATING 
ORGANIZATIONS 


In  the  course  of  its  first  year  of  work,  the  Downtown  Brooklyn 
Development  Committee  has  had  the  benefit  of  counsel  and 
assistance  from  a  great  many  public  agencies  and  private  groups. 

The  Borough  President  of  Brooklyn,  the  Hon.  Abe  Stark,  and  his  staff 
and  the  Office  of  the  Borough  Engineer  have  been  especially 
encouraging  and  helpful.  Many  city  agencies  have  provided  both 
guidance  and  information  as  the  Committee's  studies  progressed, 
among  them:  the  City  Planning  Commission,  Housing  and  Development 
Administration,  Economic  Development  Administration,  New  York  City 
Transit  Authority,  Landmarks  Preservation  Commission  and  Mayor's 
Urban  Task  Force  for  South  Brooklyn. 

Other  public  and  quasi-public  agencies  or  authorities  who  have 
cooperated  closely  include:  the  New  York  City  Public  Development 
Corporation,  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  Metropolitan  Transportation 
Authority,  Tri-State  Transportation  Commission  and  Central  Brooklyn 
Economic  Development  Project. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association  and  the  Economic  Development  Council 
of  New  York  are  two  private  organizations  whose  extensive  work  prior 
to  the  formation  of  this  Committee  has  provided  critically  important 
information  and  whose  principal  staff  members  have  provided 
particularly  helpful  guidance.  The  Community  Council  of  Greater  New 
York,  the  Protestant  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  Brownstone 
Revival  Committee  are  other  private  organizations  who  have  provided 
valuable  information  and  assistance. 

In  Brooklyn  itself,  significant  work  is  being  done  by  a  wide  variety  of 
civic  groups  and  associations.  Among  those  who  have  been  most 
helpful  to  the  Committee  are:  the  Downtown  Brooklyn  Association, 
Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Development 
and  Services  Corporation,  Restoration,  Inc.,  Commerce  Labor  Industry 
Corporation  of  Kings  (CLICK),  Brooklyn  Board  of  Realtors,  Central 
Brooklyn  YMCA,  Pratt  Area  Community  Council  and  the  neighborhood 
associations  of  Brooklyn  Heights,  Cobble  Hill,  Boerum  Hill,  Carroll 
Gardens,  Park  Slope  and  Ft.  Greene-Clinton  Hill. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  generously  aided  in  our  reconnaissance  by 
great  numbers  of  individuals,  business  firms  and  institutions 
including  those  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
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